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ALIENATION, LENDING AND REMOVAL
THE powers of the Trustees to alienate objects from the Collections is
governed by three Acts of Parliament. The first, that of 1767 (7 Geo. Ill, c.r 8)
allows "duplicates of Printed Books, Medals, Coins, or other Curiosities, to
be exchanged for others, or sold, and the money spent in the purchase of
others." In pursuance of this Act sales of duplicates were held in 1769,
1788, 1818, 1830 and 1831. The second Act, of 1807 (47 Geo. Ill, 0.36),
allows the similar sale for purchase, or exchange, of articles which may be
found to be "unfit to be preserved" in the Museum. This power, which has
its dangers from changes of fashion as well as its obvious advantages, has been
not infrequently used in the Departments of Antiquities, but perhaps never
for MSS., and certainly never for Printed Books, since there is no such thing
as a book which is unfit to be preserved in the Museum,1 The third Act
(41 & 42 Viet, c*5$), to which we shall return, legalizes the giving away of
objects which were not given or bequeathed.
Since the early nineteenth century it has been a consistent principle that
nothing given or bequeathed should be vsold. The Act of 1767 made no
such distinction. The Sloane books were considered as purchased, and there-
fore as late as 1818 were not excluded from the sales of duplicates; and
Harper sold duplicates from the Old Royal Library, it is said, lest the Crown
should repent the gift and reclaim it;* the sale of 1805 was the end of this
practice, according to Baber's evidence before the Committee of 1836.
Before the same Committee Cochran, the bookseller, stated that within the
last eight or ten years the Museum had been more careful, and he specified
gross examples from the earlier sales.3 His strictures were well justified.
Unique books can be found in the sale catalogues, and more than one has
been bought back by later generations of Keepers. But Harper was not alone.
Before the Committee of the House of Commons, on the purchase of the
Lansdowne MSS. in 1807 Planta included among other things which in his
opinion were "not suited to such a collection," "books deposited in conformity
to [sic] an Act of Parliament by the Stationers' Company." Before the Com-
' mission of 1835-36 the subject of duplicates was much discussed, Edwards,
it is true, was for giving them to other public libraries in London, such as
Archbishop Tenison's. But Panizzi spoke strongly against their alienation;
he would have had a lending collection formed out of them. He returned to
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